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ABSTRACT 

Thia collection of ebatracts ia part of a continuing 
aeriea providing inforaiat ion on recent doctorel disaertetions. The. 16 
titlea deal with the following topics; (1) children'* theetre 
activitiee at Raramu Houae in Cleveland, Ohio; (2) the development, 
implementation, end aignificance of atory theetre as a theetricel ert 
form and performance technique; (3) the influence of the Del Serte 
ayatem of eapreeeion on American ecting froa 1871 until 1970; (4) 
modifying creetive dreae for senior edult participants; (5) music as 
' en integral deaign element of theetricel production; (6) multimedia 
V projected scenery in, three Mew York City Opere productions directed 
by Prank Corsaro; (7) contemporary aolo performance of Homer' a 
"Iliad* in translation; (8) reeders theetre end, Jepenese No theetre; 
(9) aexuel reform on the American stage in the Progressive Ere 
(1900-1915); (10) the eesthetic receptivity of e dramatic art work; 
(11) the fairy tele in modern drama; (12) ecting problems in creating 
e role for one-performer biography/drama; (13) conflicting concepts 
of the Pederel Theatre Project; (14) play theory end the performance 
of literature; (15) images of black women in the plays of black 
femele pleywrighta from 1950 to 1975; and (16) loneliness as motive, 
theme, and strategy in American theatre of the 1960s. (FL) 
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This bibliography has been compiled as part of a continuing series designed 
to make information on relevant dissertations available to users of the ERIC 
systes* Monthly Issues of Dissertation Abstracts International are reviewed in * 
order to cowpile abstracts of dissertations on related topics, which th^s become 
accessible in searches of the ERIC data" base. Ordering information) for the dis- 
sertations themselves is included at the end of the bibliography. 

Abstracts of the following dissertations are included in this collection: 



Abookire, Noerena 

CHILDREN'S THEATRE ACTIVITIES AT 

KARAMU HOUSE IN CLEVELAND i OHIO 

1915-1975 

Anderson , Deborah Dorothy 
STORY THEATRE: ITS DEVELOPMENT, 
IMPLEMENTATION AND SIGNIFICANCE 
AS A THEATRICAL ART FORM AND A 
PERFORMANCE TECHNIQUE 

Clarke, Janis Dawn 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE DELSARTE 
SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION ON AMERICAN 
ACTING 1871 - 1970 

Del Vecchlo, Ann 

MODIFYING CREATIVE DRAMA FOR SENIOR 
ADULT PARTICIPANTS: THE THEORIES 
AND METHODS OF SELECTED PRACTITIONERS 

Frezza, Christine Anne 

MUSIC AS AN INTEGRAL DESIGN ELEMENT- 

OF THEATRICAL PRODUCTION 

Guttman, Gilda Rae n 
MULTI-MEDIA PROJECTED SCENERY: 
THREE NEW YORK CITY OPERA PRODUC- 
TIONS DIRECTED BY FRANK CORSARO ^ 

Htint, Susan Ann 

CONTEMPORARY SOLO PERFORMANCE OF , 
HOMER'S ILIAD IN TRANSLATION * 

Josselyn, Catol - _ 
READERS THEATRE AND JAPANESE NO 
THEATRE: SUGGESTED ADAPTATIONS 
OF AESTHETIC PRINCIPLES, PRODUC- 
TION TECHNIQUES, AND PERFORMANCE 
METHODS 

Luter, Gary Sheldon 

SEXUAL REFORM ON THE AMERICAN STAGE 

IN THE PROGRESSIVE ERA, 1900-1915 

Moore, John Joseph 
A PHENOMONOLOGICAL APPROACH TO 
THE AESTHETIC RECEPTIVITY OF A 
DRAMATIC ART WORK 



Nicholson, David B., Ill 

THE FAIRY TALE IN MODERN DRAMA 

Plutmner, Rick James 
REVIVIFYING AMERICA'S HISTORICAL 
FIGURES: ACTING PROBLEMS IN 
CREATING A ROLE FOR ONE-PERFORMER 
BIOGRAPHY-DRAMA 

Ross, Theophil Walter, Jr. 
CONFLICTING CONCEPTS OF THE 
FEDERAL THEATRE PROJECT: A 
CRITICAL HISTORY 

Skinner, John Francis 

PLAY THEORY AND THE PERFORMANCE 

OF LITERATURE 

Turner, S. H. Regina 

IMAGES OF BLACK WOMEN IN THE PLAYS 

OF BLACK FEMALE PLAYWRIGHTS, 1950- 

1975 

Umlas, Rodney Jon 
LONELINESS AS MOTIVE, THEME, AND 
StRATEGY IN AMERICAN THEATRE OF 
THE 1960s , 



CHILDREN'S THEATRE ACTWmS^T KARAMU MOUSE IN 
CLEVELANO, OHIO Itt ••!§?• Order No. DAS214S61 

Asookim. Nctwa. PhJD, «ew YorA Untvwitty, i»6Z 375pp. 
Chairman: Profaator Jean White 

In 1915 Russell and Rowena Jelliffe founded the Neighborhood 
Association, a settlement house in Cleveland, OW6 which wis to 
become Internationally Known as Karamu House. This study traces 
Karamu Chtfdren'e Theatre from 1915 to 1975. 

The study investigates Children's Theatre activities under ten 
dtff erect leaderaWpa. and demonstrates the goats and philosophies of 
the vrfloua Children's Theatre Director*, the classes, workshops and 
theatre-related activity for and by children. 

The principal sources used were the programs, posters, 
oofiMDondence and photographs from Karamu files. In addition the 
study Includes interviews and written questionnaires. Rowena Jeliffle, 
co-founder and first Director of Children's Theatre, granted many 
hours of interviews, provided original memos, handwritten scripts of 
original plays and photographs and articles from the Jelime 

COl Themsetrcher provides data showing thafthe Children's Theatre 
had been the opening wedge which encouragad'the thrust of art and 
theatre ae the central function f br the settlement house. Drama and 
the related arts eventually became the vehicle for all other settlement 

* l The study points to the significant contribution Karamu Children's 
• Theatre made to Children's Theatre in the United States. Random 
storytelling that began in i9l5*Jeveloped into sophisticated activity 
that Included full scale productions in theatre, dramaclasses, 
workshops in all the arts, and a continuing center for nursery care. 
' From simple community support of the families of the children who . 
performed In me playmaklng activities, Karamu House attained 
national and international acclaim. 

The Study documents that Children's Theatre prograrrts w$re used 
to release and attain the creative potential of the children Involved 
end were an Integral part of Karamu's contribution to the community it 



Included in the study is s chronological list of the productions 
performed over the 60 years spanned. Of special interest to 
researchers in the field of children's theatre are the dialect plays 
oroduced by Rowena Jelliff e, Ann K. Ftaog'a precedent setting work 
With children as participants in both creative drama and production is 
carefully documented. It was under Flegg's leadership that Karamu 
Children s Theatre gained national' recognition. 

Reproduction of original photographs, program covers and 
publicity releasee add depth and authenticity to the stody. 



STORY THEATRE: ITS DEVELOPMENT, IMPLEMENTATION 
AND SIGNIFICANCE AS A THEATRICAL ART FORM AND A 
PERFORMANCE TECHNIQUE Order No. DA621 3953 

Amocrson, DeaoftAM Dorothy, Ph.D. University of Minnesota 1962. 
256pp. 

It Is the purpose of this study to define storv theatre, developed by 
Paul Silts in 1968, draw conclusions about ItWelatlonship to other 
forme of storytelling and enactment, examine its particular 
relationship to folklore and other narrative forms, establish its 
essential performance characteristics, and explore its suitability for 
crtHd audiences. 

It la concluded that stpry theatre Is a method of dramatizing 
narratives in which scenes are located on stage; narration is delivered 
In the past tense, enactment in the present; and both are integrated 
and shared collectively by an acting company. Story theatre is also 
categorized as a popular entertainment and compa>iaona are made to 
earlier popular forme: vaudeville, commed/a de//'arf e and the circus. 

Although story theatre bears similarity to collective forms of oral 
interpretation, readers theatre and chamber theatre, distinctions are 
drawn, It is also determined that folklore, particularly fairy tales, are 
the most suitable type of narrative for story theatre dramatization. 
Other Identifying characteristic^ of story theatre include: use of 
neutral space, integration of Brechtlan "alienation- techniques, s 
format simHar to the vaudevflHan "ordering of acts," improvlsational 



development of e scenario, Integration of a musical score, and 
minimal use of scenery, props end costumes; 

The processes used to develop story theatre are also identified: 
improvisation, transformation of free space, collective narration, 
multiple characterization, and use of mime and circus technique. 
Suggestions for developing these skills are included and it is 
recommended that proficiency in any or all of them areas be a major 
determining factor whan selecting actors for story theatre * 
performances 

A variety of story theatre productions are discussed and their 
.adaptive methods analyzed In order to determine why certain 
approaches failed and others succeeded. Story theatre adaptations Of 
folklore as welt as performances of modern children's fiction are also 
examined and used to illustrate atory theatre's appropriateness for 
child audiences. 

Finally, it is suggested that experimentation with methods of 
adapting folklore and modern fiction for both children and adults be 
continued, and techniques for utilizing atory theatre as a vehicle for 
presenting original dramatic material be explored. 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE DELS ARTE SYSTEM OF 
EXPRESSION ON AMERICAN ACTING 1871 . 1970 

« Order tip. DAS2 151 20 

- Clarke, JaniS Dawn, Ph.D. Washington Stste University, 1962. 79pp. 
Chairman: Laurllyn Harris 

* Francois Delsarte and the philosophy of expression that he^ 
formalized have, long been scapegoats In American acting. Due to 
excesses and misinterpretations by some American Detsartians, all of 
Delsarte's ideas have been condemned as causes of florid, stilted and 
stereotyped acting and dismissed by the majority of acting 
commentators In theory. In practice, however, the ideas of (he 
Delsarte System of Expression pervade American acting in both . 
considerations' of exercise and notions of how to best portray 
emotion. 

This study attempts to focus on the growth of the Delsarte'System 
and the distribution of Delsarte's ideas through an examination of 
both nineteenth century sources and twentieth century acting texts. 
The Detsartian ideas usualfy found in American acting include division 
of the body into three zones roughly corresponding to intellectual, 
emotional and physical actions, the concept of a direct relationship 
between emotions and physical expressions and the use of exercise 
for relaxation, poise and subtle movement. 

The basics of Delsarte's system survive in American acting for two 
reasons: fipt, they represent reasonable assumptions about the 
nature of human expression and second ,4hey are useful tools of 
analysis encfynventlon. 



MODIFYING CREATIVE DRAMA FOR SENIOR ADULT * 
PARTICIPANTS: THE THEORIES AND METHODS OF 
SELECTED PRACTITIONERS Order No. DA 8206341 

Del Vecchio, Ann, PhD. University of Minnesota, 1981. 230pp. 

Since the early 1970's, there hss beenan Increased use of 
Creative Drama for senior adults, ltseems that when a child-centered 
activity is applied to an elderly population, modifications must be 
made. To investigate these modifications, eleven practitioners of 
•> senior drama were chosen on the basis of experience in this area, 
academic qualifications, written works on senior drama and 
verification by the Children's Theatre Association of America's Senior 
Adult Theatre Committee. The theories and methods of Isabel Burger, 
Joyce Chambers-Selber, Stuart Kandell; Claire Michaels, Milton , 
Pofcsky, Abbe Raven, Rhode Feuher, Patricia Sawyer, Anne Thurrnan, 
NakJa Weisberg and Rose Pavlow were investigated. 

First, Jhe influences upon the modifications are examined, 
Including aging characteristics and workshop settings. Then the 
modifications made by the practitioners of junior drama specialists 
Winifred Ward, Brian Way and Dorothy Heathcote are explored. 

The influential aging characteristics Include physical and 
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emotional probisms,tfcsofles of posrt^ . 
Interests, Physical problems sncompessa general dscflns In heetth. 
tight km hearing toss. How perception, ilow psychomotor 
pert or manes, arthritis, heart ctfsesss, high blood pressure, ssthma, 
stroks and mental disorders. Senior particip ants also experience 
emotfqnal difficulties, such as loneliness, boredom, worthlessness 
and resistance to change, ail of which may be related to such ttfe 
cycle changes as retirement, widowhood end empty nest. To guide 
seniors to possible solutions to aging problems, positive aging 
theories were Incorporated As an aid to choosing the appropriate 
content for ptaymaklng, senior adutt interests, Including family 
relationships, life review and deem and dying were examined by the 
practitioners, 

Another influence was the workshop setting which varied between 
sponsoring organizations, In senior centers, activities were altered 
because of fluctuating attendance, the administration's shifting of ths 
workshop space end the expectation of a formal performance. In 
residences, the leaders adapted to targe classes, budgetary 
restrictions and alterations in the workshop space. In nursing homee. 
twenty to thirty severely handicapped participants were the norm. 
Qoee communication with the nursing was required, along with 
adjusting to the "depressing" atmosphere. 

The practitioners modified ptaymaking objectives end methods in 
accordance with the above mentioned influences. Ward, Way and 
He athcoteeeeK to develop in children the physical self, imagination, 
speech, emotion and Intellect, ss well ss foster social interaction 
cooperation and an appreciation of drama. Senior drama seeks to tip 
the same resources; however there is one, fundamental difference 
chHd drama attempts to channel abundant energy into self 'discovery 
and development in order to aid young people in growing. up. Senior 
drama is s means of n rediscovering" often forgotten human 
resourcee in order to cope with the, st times, trsumatic process of 
growing old. The ganmration of energy becomes the most 
fundamental objective of senior drams. This generetion is sought first 
through physical awareness and exercise, f hen the awareness snd 
release of crippling negative feelings and attitudes is sought along 
with the generation of positive attitudes tha^will help seniors gain 
control of V*fr Hves rather then relinquish them to desth. Creative 
powers-Imagination, emotions! memory fend concentreUon»sre then 
sought to further aid seniors In the development of problem-solving 
abilities- Opportunities to communicate verbally and physicstly sre 
then offered in senior drama in order to ease loneliness, develop new 
relationships, foster an understanding of others snd develop feelings 
of eetf ♦ worth Finally, the development of theatrical skills often for the 
sake of pertormance-a goal not traditionally chosen In child drama** 
to sought usually In centers. 



MUSIC AS AN INTEGRAL DESIGN ELEMENT OF 
THEATRICAL PRODUCTION OrderNo. DkB2Z2JBT 

Fbe2Za, Christine Anne PhD University o* Pittsburgh, 1982, 256pp* 

The broad purpose of this dissertation is to Improve theatrical 
production through an informed use of muaic^ Just a$ directors use 
sets, lights, and costumes to enhance their productions, so they can 
use music There are courses and manuals which help a o treclo r u ~v 
these other design elements to greatest advantage, and frequently me 
director has at his disposal designers in one or all of these •'•**» 
aid the development and realization of a production concept. inere 
are no such courses and manuals in music design (music as it is 
applied to theatrical production) other than In the areas of opera ano 
musics! comedy, snd few trained music designers, except in tne • 
professional theatre The average director, then, must choose his own. 
music, ususlly from records, without benefirbf either s music 
designer or trsining in music design. 

This dissertation seeks to provide s model for such trsin ng 
through analyzing the following areas: the ^fwttowthg ^uste msy 
serve wtthin a dramatic context, and me various msafrteai arw 
mus*caHactors influencing the choice of appropriate music lor i 
variety of production concepts, t 

The dissertation damonstrstes not how music ahbutd be used In* 
theatre, but how tl has been ussd. Is being used, snd may be used to 
enhance theatrical production. 



MJULTI . MEDIA. PROJECTED SCENERY: THREE NEW YORK 
CITY OPERA PRODUCTIONS DIRECTED BY FRANK 
CORSARO OrderNo. DA8214S76 

Guttman, Gilo a Rac. PhD A/aw York University, 1981. 292pp 
Chairman; Professor Jean W White 

Using projected scenery, the New York City Opera has 
successfully produced operas whose scenic requirements hsd 
previously been regarded as prohibitive. * 

The purpose of the resesrch was to describe end analyze the 
techniques used in the production of The Makropoulos Atfe/r, A 
VUlaga Romeo and Jul ft and O/a fore Sfedf, the three multimedia 
operas which were directed by Frank Corsaro 

The study surveys briefly the history of the use of projections and- 
proiected scenery in opera and theatre; describes* the impact, as 
perceived by the filmmakers, participants and observers of the three 
opera productions; describes snd analyzes the production methods 
and the equipment used to restize the scenery. The study also 
synthesizes the data to Identify the innovative production techniques 
and unique equipment used in the productions. 

The conclusions reached at the end of the study were that the New 
York City Opera Company has become flexible end more open to new 
modes.pt creative production techniques. By making Multi-Media 
productions pan of their standard repertory and reviving them with 
regularity, the New Yqrft City Of»ra has set s precedent in the realm 
of repertory opera production. Due to the City Opera's production 
requirements snd Fran* Corsaro'a production demands, Innovative 
and uniqge production equipment was designed and fabricated for 
the use of the New York City Opers Company snd that In most cases, 
later models of those especially designed pieces of equipment 
became standard items in the catalog ueaof many audio-visual supply * 
companies. 1 



CONTEMPORARY SOLO PERFORMANCE OF HOMER S ILIAD 
IN TRANSLATION * 

Hunt, Susan Ann, Pm.D. Uqfcersity of Sduthern California, 1082 
Chairperson, Professor Janet Bolton 

It was the purpose of this study to provide a mear is by which 
Homer's Iliad can receive contemporary attention through its origins! 
medium solo oral performance The study investigated four areas of 
historical and critical concern; (1) background information, / 
(2) translation selection, (3) oral poetic style and content of the Mad, 
and (4) solo oral performance of the Iliad' » 

Chapter ll traces the concurrent developments or ancient Greek 
society and oral literature from ca 2000 B C (the Indo-European % 
Invasions) to permanent alphabetization of the epics by Alexandrian 
scholars (SOGB C • 74 A D ) 

Chapter III examined the process of translation of the Iliad from 
Homeric Greek into English Characteristics of the Greek text which 
should be sought in translations were identified, and nineteen English 
translations were compared in light of those characteristics 
Richmond Lattimore's translation most thoroughly reflects the whole 
of Homer's verse, style, and content. 

In Chapter IV the epic structure and content of the Iliad was 
analyzed in terms of narrative technique, plot. culture,.and character 
delineation 

Chapter V focussed on problems^of contemporary performance of 
the Iliad In addition to acquiring the foundational information 
discussed in Chapters It IV. the student must also develop an 
aural/oral sensibility that facilitates the embodiment of mental 
Images Classical and contemporary audiences were compared, and 
recommendations were made for adapting the performance setting, 
Introduction, content, and mood Vocal and physical techniques that 
are suggestive rather than Impersonate should be supported by 
physical evidence of ageless pride aryl athletic grace in all 
characters Uses of costuming, properties, and music and other 
performance possibilities were discussed, » 

Chapter VI included a summsry. review of conclusions, snd 
recommendation for further resesrch, 
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READERS THEATRE AND JAPANESE n5 THEATRE: 
SUGGESTED ADAPTATIONS OF AESTHETIC PRINCIPLES, f 
PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES, AND PERFORMANCE METHODS 

Order No. DA8226S49 

JotsettN. Carol. Ph D University ol Washington, 1962, 230pp 
Cfiairperson Dr. Robert M. Post 

In recent years, ortl interpretation scholars have been looking to 
other theatre artsand dramatists to Inform Readers Theatre Studies 
comparing Grotowski. StsniatavsM, and Brechl with oral interpretation 
have done much to contribute to the Held of Speech Communicate* 
The goal of this study was to examine the Japanese NO theatre for 
discoveries which might be useful In Readers Theatre. 

The NO theatre was chosen because, ike orsl Interpretetion, it 
•merged out of a nsrretrvo oral tradition in a pre-Werature culture 
Despite the fact that the NO theatro ts Asian and was Influenced by 
Buddhism, white Readers Theatre Is Occidental and was influenced 
by Christianity, the two theatresiiave aesthetic components in 
oonimon which are worthy of note 

The precepts of suggestion* simplicity, awsterity, snd restrsint are 
evident In the production and performance attributes of both theatres, 
Both use a predominantly bare stage, nonillusory property snd set 
design, snd symbolic movement and gesture. Because of these basic 
similarities, there are modified adaptations which can be made from 
the NO for use in Readers Theatre Some of these techniques have 
• been used In oral interpretation and their comparison with the ancient 
NO theatre serves to Mnforce their use in Readers Theatre For 
example, dsnce and music as inspired by the NO csn reinforce theme 
and provide rhythm while masks and symbolic costuming can 
enhance characterisation Such production decisions are contingent 
upon the literature being performed and should not be made strictly 
fof theatrical effect B jt 

The concepts presented In this study were applied In a Readers 
Theatre production directed by the writer, In which N6 plays were 
performed and many NO technical and performance devices were • 
used NO plays are compatible with the Readers Theatre format 
because they are of appropriate length and contain thematic variation 
without calling for fully realized action. 

The main conclusion of this study is thst the NO theatre of Japan 
can provide innovative methods of performing literature which are 
compatible with the tradition* mode of Readers Theatre production 
end performance * * 1 



SEXUAL REFORM ON THE AMERICAN STAGE IN THE 
PROGRESSIVE ERA, 1000*1016. . Order No. DA821 3673 
LuTtft, Ga*v Smeioon, Ph.D. The University of Florid; 10»r 264pp. 
Chairman: A. F. C. Wehlburg \ 

The American theatre played a part in the reform movement of the. 
Progressive Ers (1000- 1015). Plays were written snd staged dealing 
with Issues which were making headlines In McClure'a, Arena, Messes , 
end other muckraking journals snd magazines. Probably the most 
controversial reform Issue depicted on stage was eexueJ reform. 
Sexual reform embodied e number of ideas. Reformers including Jane 
Addame, Margaret Sanger, Dr. Prince Morrow, Moses Harmon, Emma 
Goldman and Charlotte Perkins Oilman advocated legislation 
regulating trade in prostitution, enlightenment regarding sex hygiene, 
eradication of the double standard, and changes in nineteenth 
century notions of the women's place in society, 

Paradoxically the spirit of being "thy brother's keeper" which had 
initiated reform also retarded the progress of reform. Vice societies 
and censorship organizations, typified by Anthony Comstock snd his 
agents, sought to keep the theatres in check as it dsringfy drsmetized 
euch taboo topics as eugenics, free love, prostitution, and venerel 
dieeaee control. Productions of Clyde Pitch's Sepho (1000), fehaw'a 
A*** Warren s Profession (1005) and Eugene Waiter's The Eeslest 
Way (1000), which argued against the eexual double standard, ware 
ceneored end suppressed by outraged anti-vice crusaders. 

Progress in the drams, however, <Jid occur. Red-light plays, such 
as 7/Nf Fight The Lure, The House of Bondage and The Traffic, 
eJfhough eensationatlzing the social problem of prostitution, opened 
the stage to further treatments of previously taboo subjects, Brleux'a 
Damaged Goods (1013) and Beutah Povnter'e The Unborn (1015), 



produced under the auspices pf the Mecffce/ ReWew ol Re Wewa, 
proved that the theatre could be utilized es an educational toot by 
sexusi reformers. \ _ 

Specie! Interest groups used the theetre for propaganda purposes. 
Socialists snd feminists, like John Reed end Joseph Metflll Patterson, 
, Rose Psstor Stokes snd Chsrlotte Perkins Oilmen, wrote plays on 
* subjects of moral reform which sttscked capitalism and sexusi 
Inequality respectively. Suffragists staged Elizabeth Robins' Voles for 
Wpmen (1909) end other plays snd pageants on behstf of their 
political cause. In feet, dissstisfsction with snd rebelliousness toward 
stetus quo morality which informed the plays of Progressive Ere 
drsmstlsts continue to be felt in the Americsn theetre todsy, 



A PHENOMONOLOGICAL APPROACH TO THE AESTHETIC 
RECEPTIVITY OF A DRAMATIC ART WORK 

Order No. DA8223007 

Moore, John JostMM, Ph D, Sfefe University of New York et Butfelo, 
1982> 95pp 

Our modern perceptivities are particularly challenged to regard 
something as a superior work of art or, for that matter, a work of art at 
ell Subject* vists and objectivism of literary and dranyitic response 
and criticism are widely separated in their approaches tc works of srt, 
hence, It has become necessary to approach srt works % with an open 
and acute aesthetic consciousness so one can actually discover what 
makes a work of art and what principles can Inform us that it really 
exits 

In order to achieve this end, Sam Shepard's play, Curse of the 
Sterling Class, was chosen as a locus classic us and the dissertation 
addressed itself to the specific question: Does SanvShepard'a srt 
work.'Curse of the Starving Class, demonstrate essential features ss K 
passes through the performers sod becomes s work of art for the 
audience? e 

The procedural methodology involved an analytical application of 
Roman Ingarden's phenomenology ai aproach to the aesthetic 
receptivity of the locus classicus This was accomplished by 
interviewing the author, Sam Shepard, snd theatre artists in Buffalo, 
New York, and Temde, Arizona, who were involved in productions of 
the art work. Also, I Interviewed selected members of the audience 
who had varying degrees of competency and different regional . 
backgrounds * • 

In gauging the various receptivities to the art work, essential and 
invariable threads emerged that allowed one to establish unities of 
, objective features that were experienced in the aesthetic 
Consciousnesses of the spectators as they transformed the art work 
Into a work of art, I e , the aesthetic object of contemplation 

The findings showed that Ingarden'a stance is not a mere » 
philosophical conviction for the spectators made concretizatlorts 
(Inge 'den's word) outside of the art work and created the same higher 
level aesthetic object and, thus, established a confirmation for 
objective' aesthetic judgments 

Further, the formed nexus between the objective structure of the « 
art work with the suiejfctive structure of the aesthetic consciousness 
supports an objecti^^o works of art that should encompass further 
studies into all areas of the fine arts 
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THE FAIRY TALE IN MODERN DRAMA 

A ' Order No. BA8222080 

KiCMOtsON, David D , III, Ph D City University of New York, 1082 
' 442pp Adviser: Professor Daniel Gerouid 

This study of the uses of fairy tales and their motifs in modern 
European drama begins with the symbolist reaction against realism 
and naturalism in the last decade of the 19tji century In the vsngusrd 
of s second romantic revolution. Maeterlinck, Strindberg. Hsuptmsnn, 
Sologub, Ibsen. Hofmannstahl, snd Yeats all turned to farly tales snd 
other anthrealistic forms to bring poetry and spirttual<meamng back 
Into the theatre Elements frbm the folk tales of Perralilt and the 
Grimms and from Ofe literary tales of H O Andersen can be foondin 
their plays, as well as allusions to s tradition of fairy lore and legend 
about contact! between the human world snd s numinous Other 
World of spirits snd the deed 

Fairy-play pfefcs typically take one of two forms, either the 



•UndintpattenV «Mch envisages the conflict of two worlds at a 
tragic retattonahlp between a human being and a fairy lover, or the A 
BA -Visit to FaJfyiind,* a pattern of enchantment and -v 
disenchantment Ilka thai In 4 Midsummer Night' a Drosm Thesfetwo 
structures can be mada to carry a groat variety of tones and 
meanings, ranging from sunny optimism to the darkest pessimism 
Cocteau, Giraudbux. and Lesya Ukrainka. for example, have written 
fairy plays of spectacle and high theatricality Ibsen, Hauptmann, 
Hofmamstahl and others saa in the opposition of two worlds an 
allegorical conflict between art and ©a Ironists tike Bame. Bergman, 
Gombrowtcz. and Audiberti, following Maetartlnck, invert their tales 

and the expected happy ending to produce disifluaionment and 
despair Evgeny Shvarts tpptiee the melodramatic fairy tale merai 
scheme to modern totalitarian politics and produces emancipatory 
parables of heroism, defending the right of the community to define 
Haaff In the face of the d r agon tyrant 

The eymboltsts and playwrights after them have amply 
demonstrate the importance of simple folk forms as literary 
resources Writers (urn to fairy tales not mere!, beceuse as X 
fundamentally dualistie structures, the tales are reedy* made for 
adaptation, but also to take advantage of their fantasy, magic, end 
symbolism Most el all, playwrights are challenged by the standing 
invitation to reinterpret their archetypal structures, to discover new 
ways to make them apeak from the stage to each new generation 



REVIVIFYING AMERICA'S HISTORICAL FIGURES: ACTING 
PROBLEMS IN CREATING A ROLE FOR ONE* PER FORMER 
BIOGRAPHY -DRAMA Order No. DA52 l"fc»2 1 

Pluumoi* Rick Jamss, PH.D.~Soufnem Illinois Un/vertm/ af 
Ca/bonda/a. 1862. 360pp. Major Professor. Dr. Christie^ H. Moe 

The dissertati on preaents an hiatorical analysis of one performer 
biography drama in America in order to uncover acting problems 
aaaoclatad with its production. It traces the development of the form . 
In America, examines its aesthetic principles through analysis of four 
representative playscripts and the published reviews of dramas 
produced in New York and/or on tour, and documents the thoughts 
of aaveral actors who have created roles for historical monodramss. 
The folowmg conclusions are drawn In the study: (1) one-performer 
biography-dramas may be divided Into two major structural 
categories -those that attempt to re create the historical figure in 
concert and those that attempt to trace the Irfe-joumey of the 
historical figure, (2) the hiatorical roota of one-performer biography- 
drama go deep into American vaudeville, and it is especially Indebted 
to ttta work of popular monolinguiats; (3) the characters depicted in 
hiatorical monodrsms are often the representatives of national 
character, (4) playwrights combine preaentstional sequences of 
direct address with representational "scenes"; (5) actors use the 
form to Insure financial eecurtty; and (0) performing a one-performer 
biography drama is both demanding and rewarding. 

Acting problems associated with one-performer biography«drama 
ere similar to thoae In conventional, multi performer drama, only 
trttenelfted. The success of a one-performer biography-drama 
departs, as in any production, on a memorable performance, But 
because of the highly recognizable image of the historical figure, the 
actor in hiatorical monodrama must deliver a total Impersonation of 
enormous proportions, This requires Increased physical and vocaJ 
.hnperconatton and. perhaps moat importantly, extensive research of 
tie historical figure Injorder to capture the spiritual essence of the 
Character. Moreover, performing a character In hiatorical monodrama 
reaudee special skins In: (1) lmsglng«The muter-storyteller's ability 
to make vivid events and charactara and .to Interact with an audience. 
(2) Continuity- The ability to memorize a massive amount of material 
*Kt ID concentrate on the pattern of the words and the shifting focus 
between "scene* and direct address without experiencing memory 
blocks or other self-cueing problem* (3) Energy-The ability to focus 
energy onstage as weft as offstage, to ahare energies with an 
audMnoe, and to austal n the great physic stsfrength needed during a 
performance and throughout extended run. 
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CONFLICTING CONCEPTS OF THE FEDERAL THEATRE 
PROJECT: A CRITICAL HISTORY Order No. DA821 3868 
Ross. Twophii WatTW, Ja., Pm.O. Un/vereffy at Missouri • Co/umb/a, 
1061. 231pp. Supervisor: Dr. Larry ^ Oark 

During the depression of the 1930/s, President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt established numerous federsl work projects to assist In the 
nation'e economic recovery. As a division of the Works Progress 
Administration, the Federal Theatre Pro^ctemployed thouaanda of 
destitu te theatre artists in a nationwide relief p rogram. Striving for 
aocial. cultural, and artistic significance within s controversial political 
framework, the Federal Theatre, in many waya, epitomized the bold 
experimentation and creative aplrit of that era. 

Unlike previous scholsrshlp on Federsl Thestre emphasizing me 
results of IndMduel Project sctivltles. this study undertakes an 
Inductive, holistic exeminstion of the Federsl Thestre ProJecTs goals 
and accomplishmenta in four areas Isocisl service snd relief, cyttural 
development, artistic activities, snd politics) In order to determine the 
effects of conflicting concepts upon the Project's effectiveness 
Analyzing Works Progress Administration and Federal Theatre 
Project documenta. personal papers of FedersJ Thestre 
Administrators. Project matoriata located at the Research Gutter for 
the Federal Theatre Project at George Mason-Unlveraity In Firttt, 
Virginia, and personal correspondence with former Federal Theatre 
members, this dissertation concludes Ihet conflicts within and 
between Fade raJ Thealre'e four areas of concern resulted in 
difficulties for which « v^as initially unprepared and ultimately unable 
to control. The atfrence of clear, hierarchical objectives snd the 
subservience of administration goals to personal preferences so 
weakened the Project that it became ausceptlbje to attacks 
Roosevelt's political opponents and eventually expired at me hands of 
the Special House Committee on UnAmerlcen Activities chaired by 

^•me^nai chapter of thia atudy. using the Federal Theatre Project 
aa a point of reference, postulates standards by which to determine 
the efficacy of government supported theatre In the United States. 



PLAY THEORY AND THE PERFORMANCE OF LITERATURE 

* Order No. DA02 17043 

• S*if^fcR, JoMfJ F*anc>£, PhD* The University of 7e*as af Austin, 1082* 
3620p Supervisor, PaulH Gray 

Today , a renewed concerrvJor enriching individuals' recreation 
N and thtj: lives generally has escalated research and writing about 
play ; with more than thirty books on the topic having been published 
during the 1870 s This study proceeds from the view that literature 
and performance are forms ol play, it argues that by recognizing an 
author's playful pertormance in a text, we not only receive directions 
for the performance of that text, but also gain a fuller notion of the 
nature ol performance itself. Using a number of recent books on 
physical play, books and articles on oral intepretation, and Friedrlch 
Schiller's concept of "aesthetic play," the study examines the play In 
one particular poet, Howard Nemerov 

The first chapter provides a rationale for viewing literature and the 
performance of literature as forms of play, and emphasizes the 
I current phenomenological perspective in oral interpretation. The 
second chapter surveys a number of play theories historically and 
develops an operational definition of play. The third chapter * 
Illuminates the play involved in the related activities of poetic 
composition, reading, literary criticism; and the performance of 
literature This chapter draws together comments by various writers 
and critics to demonstrate the play inherent in all literature. It (hen 
aurveys/ecent developments in oral interpretation theory, litsYary 
criticism, and aesthetics warranting a play perspective 

Chapter Four examines five levels of play in Nemerov's poetry: 
(1) his role playing. (2} semantic play. (3) phonic play, (4) syntactic 
play, and (5) lexical play. This chapter uses specific poems and 
passages to demonstrate the numerous ways Nemerov signals ptsy in 
his texts, The final chapter describes a series of student 
performances of Nemerov poems analyzed in Chapter Four, This 
section describes and evaluates the ways and the extent to which the 
play in the texts was translated and realized in performance, The 
atudy concludes by confirming the place of play in a contemporary 
phenomenologlcal view of the performance of literature, and by 
aummarlzing the implications of plsy for the practice, teaching, and 
evaluation of performed literature. 



(MAGES OF HACK WOMEN IN THE PLAYS Of 6 BLACK 
FEMALE PLAYWRIGHTS, 1SS0-1S>S Order No. 0AS21443S 

Tuhnm. ft K ftowA. Ph.D. Sow** Often STafe Untoffifyi 1982* 
404pp. 

\ This Hudy waft undertaken to describe the Images of Black f smale . 
characters in 26 selected ptays of nine Black female playwrights, 
tB60*1S?& Tha secondary purpose was to compars tha images found 
In Hit plays to those which appeared in concurrent social science 
atereture. • 

The selected playwrights war a Childreae, Mansberry, Jones, 
Anderson, Sanchez, Kennedy* Charles, Clark Pandarvis, and 
Stocksrd Martin. 

In We study, "image* consisted of available demographic 
Inf ormaHon, analyses of ths personal and institutional relationships. 
non»i«teUonshlp oriented iasuee. pivotal relationships, and a 
cUaafftcaUon of each female character according to her dominant 
World View. 

The study showed that s greet many of the images which appeared 
in toe iocta) science literature also appeared in the plays; however, 
the plays revealed mora facets of s single character^ personality end 
mom conatitentty acknowledged the many types of Black females that 
mm* The plays gave more attention to soclo-hlttortcsl exigencies out 
of which the women made choices for their lives. The plays ateo 
revealed that the playwrights were often ahead of the eoclal scientists 
In Aroetlng issues that affect the well-being of Black females. 

Reeutts indicated that Black female playwrights saw racism and 
sexiem ss major factors affecting the lives of BIsck females. The study 
eftso suggested that the social scientists would do well to consider the 
ptays d Slack female playwrights as an added resource for better 
understanding the problems, strsngths and weaknesses of BIsck 
women* 



LONELINESS AS MOTIVE, THEME, AND STRATEGY IN 
AMERICAN THEATRE OF THE 1960S *«>rdor No, 0A8222503 
Unias.PoowtY JorffPMD Celumbt* Un/vera/fy. 1982, 336pPj 

This atudy examines loneliness in American drama of the 1960s, 
Loneliness is significant not only as a theme of many ptays of this 
period, but also as a motive for their creation, and primary element in 
the strategies by which they achieve their dramatic effect The study 
eooroaches s number of scripts as theatrical emblems of the «ww 
and examines them as manifestations of ths aoclo-cuttura state of me 
United Ststes during the aixtlea, analyzing the treatment of loneliness 
In terms of dramatic technique, and exploring the relationship 
between loneliness in American society and its occiirr ence in the 

first chapter deals with the nature of loneliness, and analyiea 
H sociologically in historical perspective. A survey of representative 
clays then demonstrates a preoccupation among American - 
olsywrights with loneliness. In many instances loneHness was 
manifttted through dramotic action In which one character seeKs a 
kind of sympathetic connection wilh snother solely for humsn 
intact Th^engagement activity which v*^**^** 
lonely to echieve lointure is enaiyied in works Including thdse by 
l^wird Albee snd Robert Patrick, Another strategy was the use of s 
metaphysics! stage world ss embodiment of the conditions o» 
tolatlonsn4 loneliness The device of the compresaJonlstle m/se en 
?cSn, is examined as a physical metaphor of loneliness in a number 
Of plays Including those of Kenneth Brown, Frank Gagllano. and Paul 
FoSer Athird technique was the creation of chsracler^types which 

^ Elation, The use of the ^^^S 
axsmirrsd in the works of plsywrights ™MW^S?J^^4 
Leonard Melfi, Ronald Hibman. and Israel Horovltz Expo lme ™' 
accompanies like the Living Thestre. the Open Theatre and the 
XrtOTiance Group sought to bridge the distance •W^J"? k 
tlEnumn through . transformation of the theatre event Into ^ritual A 
SSTof their productions are assessed In terms of 
counter tonenneas by creating ceremonies oHp^h^n^^ the 
tocfwSques employed to that endare evaluated The •twdyco^udae 
SWtSSfl&of the various dramatic treatrgente of M 
and S SSSte eiMch they employ Is the creation of communion, 



